GRAY.

son had been during his Alpine adventures a generation
earlier. It was on the sixth day of this journey that the
incident occurred which was so graphically described both
by Gray and Walpole, and which is often referred to
Walpolo had a fat little black spaniel, called Tory, which
he was very^foad of; and as this pampered creature was
trotting beside the ascending chaise, enjoying his little
constitutional, a young wolf sprung out of the covert and
snatched the shrieking favourite away from amongst the
carriages and servants before any one had the presence of
mind to draw a pistol. Walpole sereamed and wept, but
Tory had disappeared forever. Mason regrets that Gray
did not write a mock-heroic poem on this incident, as a
companion to the ode on Walpole's cat, and it must be
admitted that the theme was an excellent one,

The name of Addison has just  been mentioned, and
Walpole'a remarks about the horrors of Alpine travelling
do indeed savour of the old-fashioned fear of what was
sublime in nature,    But Gray's sentiments on the occa-
sion were very different, and his letter to his mother di-
lates on the beauty of the crags and precipices in a way
that shows him to have been the first of the romantic
lovers of nature, since even Rousseau had then hardly de-
veloped his later and more famous attitude, and Vernet
had only just begun to contemplate the sea with ecstasy.
On the fth of November, 1780, the travellers had reached
Turin, but amongst the clean streets and formal avenues
of that prosaic city the thoughts of Gray were still con-
tinually in the wonders he had left  behind him.   In a
delightful letter to West, written nine days later, he is
still dreaming of the Alps: "I own   1 have not, as yet,
anywhere met with those grand and simple worts of art
that are to amaze one, and whose sight one is to be then* tiili
